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LETTER 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  } 
Harrisburg  y  January  4,  1834.  $ 

his  Excellency  Vv  illiam  Bigler, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  do¬ 
wer  to  you  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  «.ne  ^.e^r 

nding  June  6,  1853. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  BLACK, 

Superintendent  of  Common  S crux, is.. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 


Gentlemen  :  The  law  provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
*'*  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  system  during  the  year,  estimate  of  the  sums  requisite  tor  the 
ensuing  year,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  teacning  each,  To 
number  of  districts,  plans  lor  the  improvement  oi  the  system,  and  all  such 
matters  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  duties  oi 
his  office,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  communicate.' 

Although  my  official  connection  with  the  Department  of  Common  Schools 
has  been  but  brief,  I  have  learned  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  justify  me  in 
assuring  the  Legislature  of  that  gratifying  fact.  The  friends  oi  education, 
throughout  the  State,  may  justly  felicitate  themselves  upon  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  the  system,  and  anticipate,  with  confidence,  its  early  triumph 
over  the  many  difficulties  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  surrounded.  Haiing 
struggled  for  years  through  opposition  and  uncertainty ,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  an  established  branch  of  the  government;  and  we  may  look  foruard,  with 
pride,  to  a  career  of  increasing  usefulness  and  success.  Those  who  have  stood 
by  the  common  school  system  from  its  origin,  (now  near  twenty  years  ago.) 
and  sustained  it  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  can  realize,  at 
length,  that  the  benign  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  “  that  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  gratis,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of 
Icaminsr,”  is  something  more  than  an  idie  promise,  ‘‘kept  to  the  ear,  but  broken 
to  the  hope.” 

The  past  year  has  exhibited  an  unusual  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
In  almost  every  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  people  seem  sensible  of  its 
vast  importance,  and  evince  a  most  laudable  desire  to  encourage  and  sustain 
the  system,  by  evert'  reasonable  means  in  their  power ;  and  the  reflection  is  a 
most 'gratifying  one,  that,  whilst  every  branch  of  productive  industry  has  ex¬ 
hibited  such  unrivalled  activity — that  whilst  the  farm  and  the  mine,  the  work¬ 
shop  and  the  manufactory,  have  contributed  so  immensely  to  swell  the  wealth 
and  opulence  of  the  people,  they  have  not  overlooked  or  been  indifferent  to 
the  only  safe  means  through  which  the  blessings  of  plenty  can  be  preserved 
and  enjoyed. 

From  the  tables  which  accompany  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  date 
of  its  preparation  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  reported,  exclusive  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
end  thirty-one ;  in  addition  to  which,  over  one  hundred.  haT.  e  been  reported 
since  the  arrangement  oi  the  tables.  The  number  of  schools  kept  in  operation 
during  the  past  year,  would  probably  exceed  ten  thousand,  there  being  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  in  the  districts  first  reported  as  above.  The 
average  time  that  the  schools  were  in  operation  is  five  months,  there  being  no 
improvement  in  this  particular ;  but  as  to  the  pay  oi  teachers,  the  returns 
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exhibit  an  average  increase  both  as  to  male  and  female — the  pay  of  the  form 
being  nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  month,  and  that  of  the  latt 
twelve  dollars  and  three  cents.  From  the  imperfect  data  furnished,  the  enti 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  oi 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  districts,  there  were  four  hundred  m 
seventy-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  male  and  female  pupils.  TJ 
true  amount,  if  all  the  districts  were  reported  in  time  and  included,  would  ! 
perhaps  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  The  expenses  of  the  syster 
during  the  same  period,  for  tuition,  fuel  and  contingencies,  also  excluding  il 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  were  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  oh 
hundred  and  one  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  and  for  school-houses  one  hu: 
dred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  seven! 
three  cents;  the  latter  item  showing  a  marked  decrease  over  the  previous  yet 
The  entire  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  the  same  districts  for  school  purpose 
during  the  past  year,  was  one  million  and  twenty-one  thousand  three  htindr* 
and  thirty-seven  doll  ars  and  thirty-four  cents. 

But  in  order  to  exhibit  fully  the  progress  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  v 
should  properly  include  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  which,  a  1  thong 
constituting  a  separate  district,  and  governed  by  distinct  laws  and  regulation 
is  nevertheless  a  most  important  portion  of  the  great  educational  system 
the  State. 

From  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  controllers  of  the  public  schoo 
of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  city  and  county 
Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1853,  it  appears  that  the  sum 
four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  eight 
five  cents  was  expended  during  the  year,  lor  the  purpose  of  education  ;  and 
this  amount,  more  than  one  half,  to  wit,  two  hundred  and  twenty  three  tho 
sand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  twenty -six  cents,  was  paid  for  the  its 
of  teaching  alone.  The  remainder  of  this  expenditure  was  for  rents, echoc 
houses,  books  and  other  necessary  expenses.  During  the  same  period  the 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  schools  in  operation,  mending  one  high,  o: 
Normal,  and  fifty-five  grammar  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  alien 
ance  was  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  males,  a: 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  females,  making  a  tola! 
fifty  thousand  and  eighty-five. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  system  of  schools  and  the  efforts  of  t 
Commonwealth  to  educate  her  children.  More  than  half  a  million  of  pup 
have  shared  the  benefits  of  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  voluntary 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  during  the  last  school  year. 

In  other  States  of  the  Union  the  prospects  of  general  education  are  no  1c 
encouraging,  and  a  contrast  drawn  between  its  progress  with  us,  as  exhibit 
by  the  operation  of  our  own  system  and  the  educational  statistics  of  other  Stat 
and  in  some  of  the  most  favored  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  that  fit 
whence  we  have  derived  our  national  language  and  many  of  our  most  valual 
laws,  would  be  no  less  just  to  the  tendencies  of  republican  institutio 
than  flattering  to  our  pride. 

From  States  containing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population 
the  Union,  returns  have  been  received  which  exhibit  the  remarkable  fact,  tb 
of  three  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  a 
fifty-six  children  of  an  educational  age,  two  million  nine  hundred  and  seven! 
six  thousand  and  seventy-one  were,  in  1850,  in  attendance  at  public  school 
that  in  these  States  the  sum  of  seven  million  and  cighty-six  thousand  £ 
hundred  and  ninety -three  dollars  were  expended  in  that  year  for  common  schc 
purposes;  and  could  access  be  had  to  the  statistics  of  all  the  States,  the 
items  would  doubtless  be  largely  increased. 
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Although  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  cause  cf  education  is  encouraged  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  yet  in  others,  and  those  professing  to  be  the  most 
enlightened,  the  picture  is  a  melancholy  one.  “It  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  England  and  Wales,  a  large  majority  of  the  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  advantages  ox  education  j  am 
that,  of  the  adult  population,  eight  millions  can  neither  read  nor  write.  _  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  pay  of  teachers  or  tuition  of 
children  ;  and  the  school-houses,  not  half  sufficient  for  even  the  scanty  attend¬ 
ance,  are  so  illy  constructed  as  to  defeat  almost  entirely  the  purposes  of  ea id¬ 
eation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  schools  to  be  kept  in  damp,  unventilatied, 
and,  consequently,  unhealthy  cellars,  or  m  garrets,  and  taugnt  b\  aged  am 
ignorant  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  correctly,  and 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  tne  bible.  Lntie  o„  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils  or  their  physical  comiorts  ;  and  to  tnis  mon¬ 
strous  inattention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  eni.dren, 
can  be  traced  the  fearful  increase  of  immorality,  crime  and  pauperism,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  that  country. 

The  immense  superiority  cf  our  common  school  systems,  ana  the  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States,  are  happily  and 
truthfully  adverted  to  in  a  late  English  Review  of  singular  ability:  “A 
odance  at  education  in  the  United  States,  leads  us  to  some  important  ^re-suks. 
We  glean  from  it,  not  only  the  facts  that  more  than  three  millions  or  pupils 
attend  the  public  free  schools  and  that  large  funds  are  accumulating  ic^  tne 
purposes  of  education,  but  we  deduce  more  interesting  conclusions,  it  ^is 
obvious  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  taken  fi  rm  hold  of  tne  puoiic 
mind,  and  is  eminently  popular  and  progressive  j  that  it  is  pervading  the  entire 
country,  and  is  assuming  a  higher  tone  and  character.  ( 

“  There  is  a  determination  in  America  to  unite  the  thinning  heu^  with  t^e 
work i no*  hand,  and  to  elicit  all  the  talent  oi  the  country,  i  he  s\  stem  of  pub  .c 
schools°drew  Daniel  Webster  from  obscurity,  to  guide  and  enlighten  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  more  Websters  are  required.  The  respect  for  education  displays 
itself  in  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds  of  the  country  scnools.  in  place  of 
the  low  and  comfortless  school-room,  brick  structures  are  now  ream  i  in  the 
large  towns,  seventy  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  width,  and  foux  sxoffes  -lgv, 
well  ventilated  and  warmed  by  furnaces.  The  books  are  improve  a,  and  lioranes 
provided.  The  local  committees  give  place  to  able  superintendents  and  boards 
of  control.  Music  is  added  to  the  studies;  schools  of  design  are  establishes ; 
normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers,  are  provided.  Institutions  are  started  to 
educate  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  idiotic:  all  these  are  at  the  public  charge. 
Academies  and  colleges  follow,  and  schools  for  arts,  law,  meuieine  and  divimtt , 
succeed  ;  to  stimulate  the  whole,  teachers’  institutes,  school  journals,  and  agents 
are  employed  by  the  State,  to  disseminate  information  and  to  fan  the  public 
enthusiasm.  Appeals  are  constantly  made  to  the  public  to  suffer  no  waste  of 
r  talent  or  intellect;  fo  give  the  luxury  of  learning  to  the  class  doomed  to  toil, 
and  to  counteract  the  bad  influences  of  the  home  of  the  illiterate  emigrant  by 

I  the  attractions  of  school.  ,  , 

“Under  these  incentives  the  taxes  for  schools  are  cheerfully  paid,  and  edu¬ 
cation  progresses.  What  are  its  effects'!  Do  we  not  see  them  in  the  quickened 
action  of  the  American  mind;  in  its  more  rapid  adaptation  of  means  to  enus; 
in  the  application  of  steam  and  the  great  water  power  of  the  country  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  labor;  in  teaching  it  to  move  the  spindles,  the  loom,  the  saw,  the 
drill,  the  stone-cutter,  and  the  planing,  polishing  and  sewing  machines;  m 
replacing  the  living  man  and  woman  by  steam  carpet  looms  and  artificial 
reapers ; in  teaching  the  locomotive  and  car  to  surmount  steep  acclivities  and 
wind  round  sharp  curves  at  trifling  expense;  in  designing  new  models  and  new 
modes  of  constructing  rigging,  and  steering  ships  upon  the  sea,  diminishing  the 
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crews  while  doubling  the  size  and  speed  of  the  vessels;  inventing  new  pro¬ 
cesses  for  spinning  and  bleaching;  new  furnaces  for  the  steam  engine,  and  new 
presses  for  the  printer! 

“  A  few  years  since  the  question  was  asked  by  a  distinguished  divine,  4  who 
reads  an  American  work!’  The  question  now  is,  who  does  not  read  an  Ameri¬ 
can  book,  journal  or  newspaper  !  The  trained  soldier  can  effect  more  than  the 
raw  recruit,  and  the  skilled  artizan  more  than  the  rude  ploughman.  Disci¬ 
plined  America  can  entrust  the  guidance  of  her  mechanism  and  the  teaching  of 
her  children  to  the  trained  female,  and  devote  the  strength  and  talents  of  the 
male  to  agriculture,  navigation,  construction  and  invention.  Temperance 
seems  to  follow  in  the  train  of  education.  Thirty  years  since  spirits  were 
used  to  excess  in  many  of  the  States.  A  marked  change  has  occurred  as  edu¬ 
cation  has  advanced,  and  now  in  some  States  the  sale  of  spirits  is  almost  dis¬ 
continued.  The  saving  thus  effected  more  than  counterbalances  the  whole  cost 
of  education. 


It  seems  to  be  established  in  America,  that  general  education  increases  the 
efficiency  of  a  nation,  promotes  temperance,  aids  religion,  and  checks  pauper- 
ism,  while  all  concede  that  it  diminishes  crime.” — “In  America  holders  cf  pro¬ 
perty  sustain  education  because  they  insure  their  own  safety  and  security  ol 
their  fortunes  by  the  instruction  of  the  masses,” — “and  the  humblest  citizen  oi 
an  American  village  considers  himself  the  foster-father  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  the  natural  guardian  of  those  Heaven  has  entrusted  to  him,  and  undei 
moral  obligation  to  educate  his  wards.” 

In  presenting  these  battering  views,  however,  I  would  not  he  understood  a? 
intimating  that  our  school  system  is  either  perfect  or  requires  no  more  than 
ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Flourishing  as  it  unques¬ 
tionably  is,  and  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  popular  favor,  a  fact  amply  attestec 
by  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  suppori 
of  schools,  there  is  no  institution  of  government  which  so  commends  itself  tc 
its  unceasing  care  and  vigilance.  The  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
— tiie  new  relations  which  continually  arise  with  a  highly  prosperous  ant 
commercial  community — the  passions  and  desires  which  are  ever  excited  b\ 
the  extremes  of  opulence  and  want,  and  the  inroads  of  ignorance  and  vice,  the 
most,  potent  enemies  of  popular  government,  should  impress  us  with  the  abso 
lute  necessity  of  providing  adequate  means  for  the  security  and  protection  o 


a  U  ; 


and  nowhere  can  we  look  with  greater  confidence  for  such  security  an; 


\ 


protection  than  in  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  community.  Thewi 
are  the  true  safeguards  of  a  people  like  ours,  whose  institutions  and  laws  ar< 
not  only  controlled,  but  created  by  public  opinion.  It  is  in  this  alone — a  soun- 
and  healthy  system  of  education,  having  for  its  aim  the  improvement  of  th< 
morals  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  we  find  the  surest  suppor 
of  popular  government,  and  the  true  ground  for  the  faith  itself  which  claim*  \ 
for  man  the  capacity  for  self-government.  And  with  us  this  faith  is  something  ! 
more  than  theory.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  almost  unlimited  extension  of  th«  I 
elective  franchise,  and  the  right  of  selecting  official  agents  and  representatives  I 
from  the  highest  judicial  functionary  to  the  humblest  minister  of  the  law.—  - 
How  essential  is  it  then,  that  the  selection  of  these  should  be  dictated  by  f 
sober  and  enlightened  judgment,  in  order  that  our  laws  may  be  justly  framec' 
and  purely  and  intelligently  administered!  Other  forms  of  government  may  1 
rely  with  confidence,  perhaps,  upon  force,  for  their  security  against  vice  anc 
crime,  and  the  dangers  which  menace  their  peace  and  safety ;  but  with  us  a 
surer  reliance  is  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  In! 
these  invaluable  safeguards,  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  has  an  abiding 
interest:  the  rich,  as  an  ample  protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth; 
and  the  poor,  a  broad  platform,  upon  which  to  meet  their  wealthier  peers  with  1 
perfect  equality.  It  is  a  just  remark,  “that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world' 
the  most  enlightened  people  will  always  maintain  a  decided  superiority  ovef 
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,i&se  who  are  less  informed ;  that  they  will  excel  them,  not  only  in  invention, 
lit  in  industry ;  that  they  will  resist  or  conquer  them  in  arms ;  that  they  will 
ixceed  them  in  moral  order;  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  will  form 
political  state  better  administered,  and  therefore  more  free  from  abuse, 
ad  more  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  entire  community.”  It 
i.  where  every  man  comprehends  his  own  duties,  that  he  understands  and 
cjspects  the  duties  of  others  ;  and  these  duties  are  his  rights.  * 

|j  In  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  common  school  system,  complaints  have 
seen  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Department,  not  only  by  parents  and 
Ijiose  more  immediately  effected,  but  by  others  who  have  bestowed  much  time  and 
intention  upon  the  subject.  Few,  if  any,  of  such  complaints,  however,  spring 
com  the  organization  of  the  system,  but  rather  its  management ;  and  have 
Lore  than  once  been  adverted  to  in  the  reports  emanating  from  this  depart- 
Lent. 

The  employment  of  incompetent  teachers  is  a  matter  of  very  general  com- 
laint.  It  is  urged  that  persons  are  too  frequently  employed  without  the 
roper  qualifications  and  moral  character  for  the  reponsible  and  important 
uties  of  teachers  ;  that  they  are  often  employed  without  examination  or  re¬ 
newal  of  certificate,  or,  if  examined  at  all,  only  in  the  simplest  elementary 
ranches  of  education.  These  are  serious  grounds  of  complaint,  and  demand 
speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.  The  fault,  however,  rests,  to  some  extent  at 
»ast,  with  the  people  themselves.  Instead  of  selecting  the  most  intelligent 
nd  liberal-minded  citizens  for  directors,  to  whom  the  school  law  confides  the 
xamination  and  employment  of  teachers,  the  indifference  of  the  people  too 
ften  permits  persons  to  be  chosen  who  are  either  hostile  to  the  system  or 
^capable  of  examining  a  teacher  properly.  The  examination  of  a  teacher  by 
n  incompetent  board  of  directors,  hostile  to  the  common  school  system,  is  a 
irce  upon  education,  and  its  effect  is  to  frustrate  the  very  object  and  purposes 
f  the  law.  It  may  be  that  the  office  of  director  is,  at  times,  a  thankless 
ne.  and  brings  with  it  more  trouble  than  profit  ;  still  it  is  an  honorable  posi- 
ion,  and  eminently  useful,  and  one  in  which  every  member  of  society  lias  an 
ate  rest.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  the  people,  especially  those  who 
nve  children  to  educate,  to  select  the  most  intelligent  and  friendly  to  the  sys- 
em,  for  the  office.  The  most  efficient  and  flourishing  schools  will  ever  be 
jimd  under  a  liberal  and  intelligent  directory ;  and  the  citizens  of  such  districts 
re  most  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  the  necessary  means,  because  of  the 
ligher  character  and  greater  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  efficient  and  properly  qualified 
eachers,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  So  much  depends  upon  the  qualifications 
Lf  the  teacher — his  moral  and  intellectual  habits — that  a  school  had  far  better 
oe  closed  than  be  left  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  one  who  possesses 
neither  the  capacity  nor  habits  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
elation  of  parent  and  child  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in 
ife  ;  and  that  of  teacher  and  pupil  being  the  same,  whilst  under  the  control  of 
he  tutor,  his  example  should  be  as  free  from  immoral  taint,  and  his  instruc- 
ions  as  judicious  and  intelligent,  as  that  of  a  parent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  competent  teachers  cannot  be 
>rocured,  without  much  difficulty.  This,  however,  I  apprehend,  can  be  reme- 
bed,  by  the  exercise  of  a  more  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of  directors  and 
he  people.  Let  teaching  be  treated  as  an  independent  and  honorable  profes¬ 
sion,  and  its  members  receive  proper  treatment  and  adequate  compensation, 
md  there  will  soon  be  no  scarcity  of  good  teachers.  Young  men,  instead  of 
regarding  the  occupation  as  an  humble  pursuit,  yielding,  at  best,  but  a  scanty 
support,  and  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  resort  or  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  will 
gladly  and  cheerfully  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession,  and  make  it  the 
occupation  of  their  lives.  But  so  long  as  directors  and  parents  put  up  the 
.  office  of  teacher,  as  it  were,  to  the  “  lowest  bidder,”  and  are  indignant  if  a 
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competent  teacher  has  the  presumption  to  demand  a  comparatively  fair  salai 
the  evil  must  remain.  The  most  ordinary  mechanical  business  yields  to  t 
industrious  operative  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  the  salaries  of  clei 
in  stores  and  offices,  are  still  more  liberal ;  but,  from  the  tables  accompanyi 
this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers,  .during*  t 
past  year,  is  less  than  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  that  of  females  less  th 
thirteen. 

Whilst  this  disparity  exists  as  to  compensation  in  pursuits  certainly  not  d 
fering  in  respectability,  young  men  will  be  loth  to  adopt  the  precarious  occuj 
tion  of  teaching,  more  especially  when  other  and  far  more  lucrative  professic 
and  callings  are  before  them,  it  seems  a  strange  perversion  of  things  inde< 
that  whilst  we  are  willing  to  lavish  our  treasures  upon  the  improvement  of  c 
farms,  or  the  adornment  of  our  dwellings ;  that  whilst  all  seem  ready  and  willi 
to  expend  their  money  for  the  mere  gratification  of  taste,  that  the  pittai 
necessary  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  community,  should  be  do' 
out  with  such  an  unwilling  hand.  As  highly  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  reg{ 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  normal  or  teachers  schools,  we  shoi 
not  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teacl 
to  a  proper  position  in  society  and  the  estimation  of  the  community,  its  erno 
ments  should  correspond  to  some  reasonable  degree  at  least  with  those  of  otl 
responsible  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  true  the  operations  of  the  past  year  exhi 
an  increase  of  fifty  cents  in  the  average  compensation  of  teachers,  which  is  c 
tainly  a  favorable  indication  so  far  as  it  goes. 

It  is  complained  that  in  many  districts  the  school-houses  are  badly  locat 
illy  constructed  and  of  insufficient  capacity.  This  is  also  a  grave  complai 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  although  the  matter  may  i 
call  for  direct  legislative  action,  I  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  it,  as  of  vital  i 
portance  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  system.  The  intellectual  impro 
ment  and  the  social  and  moral  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  materially  upon  tl 
physical  comfort ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  that  specie; 
architecture.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification,  however,  that  in  many  of  our  city  i 
country  districts  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  prevails,  and  the  com! 
of  the  pupils  is  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance  to  their  rapid  ipaproverm 
It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  to  construct  a  house  upon  a  proper  plan  and  furnis 
with  the  conveniences  devised  by  modern  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  certainly 
more  to  locate  it  upon  a  cheerful  ai  d  healthy  site.  It  would  seem  in  some 
stances,  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  directors  to  locate  their  houses  most  ineligi 
to  the  community,  and  to  construct  them  upon  a  plan  as  hostile  as  possibl 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

Parents  themselves  are  surely  blind  or  insensible  to  the  great  injury  t 
inflict  upon  their  children  and  the  cause  of  education,  by  permitting  such  hr 
ings  to  be  erected,  as  disgrace  some  parts  of  the  State.  Jealous  of  their  j 
sical  comfort  whilst  under  their  immediate  control,  and  careful  to  encourat<i 
love  cf  the  beautiful  by  rendering  their  homes  attractive,  they  are  neverthei 
willing  to  see  them  thrust  into  a  cheerless  and  illy-constructed  school-ro  j 
destitute  of  every  possible  comfort  or  convenience.  The  suggestions  upon  i 
subject,  contained  in  the  report  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  in  reference  to  e 
improvement  in  school-house  architecture,  by  furnishing  the  districts  with  pi  jj 
drawings  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  school-houses,  are  entitled  to  great  wei  i 
and  I  repeat  them  here. 

“  It  is  believed  that  if  a  set  of  plans  and  drawings  for  school-houses  \j 
established  and  adopted  by  the  State,  embracing  different  grades  or  classe  s 
school  buildings,  whether  in  an  open  lot  or  adjoining  other  buildings,  whedn  < 
brick,  wood  or  stone,  of  a  single  story  or  for  a  single  school-room,  or  for  a  nur  N 
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of  school -rooms  in  one  bur  ding  ;  that  the  ends  of  beauty,  saving  in  the  cost 
f  construction,  good  light  and  healthful  ventilation  and  heating,  could  be 
auch  promoted.  These  objects  are  certainly  most  desirable,  and  could  un- 
oubtelly  be  advanced  materially  by  the  means  suggested.  The  cost  of  fur- 
ishing  such  plans,  prepared  in  a  volume  of  wood-cuts  or  engraved  prints, 
ith  appropriate  specifications  and  instructions,  and  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
■joard  of  directors  of  every  school  district  in  the  State,  would  be  but  trifling. 
The  utility  of  adopting  such  uniform  styles  of  building  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
ioned.”  'This  subject  is  again  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

In  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State  there  seems  to  oe  a  great  want  oi  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  the  branches  taught,  and  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the 
construction  of  tlie  school  law  generally.  Tire  law  gb.es  the  Giieciors  the 
<rio-ht  to  u  determine  what  branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught,  and  what  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  schools.”  In  discharging  this  duty,  directors,  claiming  the 
jo-ht  to  construe  the  law,  and  certainly  overlooking  the  true  intent  ot  the 
system,  coniine  the  studies  taught  to  the  very  lowest  elementary  hianch.es. 
L'he  purpose  and  design  of  the  common  school  system  being  to  supply  every 
person  who  may  apply  for  admission  into  the  schools,  with  the  elements  at  least 
of  an  English  education,  tlie  question  as  to  what  siiouiq  constitute  this  negiee 
of  knowledge,  would  appear  to  be  of  easy  solution.  In  the  language  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  friend  of  education,  u  the  youth  of  the  State  may  and  ought  to  be  educated 
at  the  public  expense,  up  to  the  point  of  selecting  the  occupation  by  which  each 
intends  to  earn  a  livelihood,  tor  a  twc-iolci  reason  :  one  is,  that  he  be  mentally 
and  morally  prepared  to  perform  properly  those  duties,  as  a  member  oi  society 
and  as  a  citizen, \vhich  are  incumbent  on  all  alike.  T he  other  is,  that  education 
no  to  that  point  corners  equal  benefits  upon  all  and  gives  undue  advantages  to 
none.  But  beyond  this  point,  each  must  proceed  in  his  own  path,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  his  own  means."  Ic  may  be  tiuit  an  tue  pupils  of  a  school 
do  not  desire  to  learn  English  grammar,  or  geography,  but  the  opportunity  should 
be  offered  to  those  who  do.  it  would  seem  better,  therefore,  that  the  branches 
to  be  taught  should  be  defined  by  the  law  or  by  some  tribunal,  independent  of 
popular  pr  ejudices,  rather  than  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  directors. 

'PJ20  entiie  provision  of  the  law,  relating  to  suo-districis  and  commitiees,  I 
believe  can  safely  be  dispensed  wifcn,  as  of  no  practical  use  111  tne  nGministra- 
‘tion  of  the  system.  Aside  from  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  offices, 
which,  in  this" as  in  all  other  cises,  is  a  formidable  evil,  almost  every  district  in 
the  State  has,  in  its  time,  exhibited  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  direct¬ 
ors  and  the  committees,  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Legislative  enactments  are  not  always  clear,  and 
men  may  honestly  differ  upon  tne  true  construction  ot  the  least  obscure,  and 
hence,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  two  tribunals,  exercising,  as  they  believe,  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  may  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  clothing 
them  with  authority.  The  fact  that  directors  have  almost  the  entire  control, 
rather  illustrates  the  impolicy  of  dividing  duties  that  can  be  better  performed 
by  a  single  set  of  men.  It  it  is  necessary,  for  the  convenience  01  tne  direc¬ 
tors  and°people,  that  a  township  or  borough  should  be  arranged  into  inferior 
districts,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  each  should  have  distinct  officers  to 
manage "  its  educational  affairs.  The  entire  duties,  I  believe,  can  be  much 
betted performed  by  the  directors  alone  ;  experience  having  demonstrated  that 
the  less  complicated  any  system  is,  the  more  efficient  will  be  its  operation. 

The  abolition  of  sub-districts,  and  the  office  of  committee,  will  a’so  have 
the  effect  of  defining,  more  accurately,  the  duties  of  directors  themselves. 
Instead  of  regarding  "each  sub-district  as  a  separate  and  independent  organi¬ 
zation,  entitled  to  a°  distinct  management  and  a  certain  share  or  division  of 
the  public  funds,  they  will  learn  to  treat  the  entire  district  as  an  unit,  c’aim- 
ino-  the  same  care  and  attention  tnroughout  all  its  parts.  Under  a  most  mis- 
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taken  notion  of  the  law,  directors,  in  many  of  the  districts,  divide  the  schoo 
funds,  and  actually  pay  over  to  each  committee  the  amount  to  which  the; 
deem  such  sub-district  entitled.  In  others,  they  arbitrarily  assign  to  eac 
sub-district  what  they  deem  its  share,  which,  if  sufficient  to  keep  open  th 
school,  and  for  building  purposes  also,  all  will  be  well  enough  ;  but  if  insuff 
cient  for  both  house  and  school,  the  sub-district  must  do  without  a  schoc 
until  the  house  is  paid  for.  In  some  counties  there  are  sub-districts  whit 
have  been  deprived  of  schools  for  years,  under  the  very  improper  custom  c 
directors  setting  apart,  to  each  sub-district,  a  specific  sum  of  money,  whic 
cannot  be  increased,  let  the  wants  of  such  sub-district  be  what  they  maj 
How  intelligent  directors  could  have  fallen  into  this  erroneous  practice,  i 
difficult  to  perceive.  It  is  the  clearly  expressed  duty  of  directors  to  “  estal 
fish  a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools  for  the  education  of  every  ind 
vidual  in  the  districts,  who  may  apply  for  admission  and  if  there  was  r 
law  upon  the  subject,  reason  would  dictate  that  every  part  of  a  district  shouj 
be  accommodated,  without  reference  to  matters  having  no  necessary  relatic 
to  the  system.  The  abolition  of  sub-districts  and  the  office  of  committe 
will,  therefore,  it  is  believed,  remedy  many  of  the  evils  which  encumber  tl 
administration  of  the  system,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  a  modification  < 
the  law  in.  that  particular. 

Preceding  Legislatures  have  passed  laws  establishing  independent  scho 
districts  in°  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  This  exceedingly  injurioi 
practice,  so  destructive  to  the  uniformity  of  the  system  and  its  efficient  admi 
istration,  lias  been  arrested,  it  is  true,  by  the  present  Executive ;  but  I  cann 


pendent  districts  already  created.  A  single  glance  at  the  evil  consequenc 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  independent  districts,  often  taken  fro 
three  or  four  adjoining  townships,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  its  opeiatio 
The  returns  of  the  county  commissioners,  derived  from  the  triennial  asses 
meats,  are  made  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  State  appropriation, 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  commissioners  of  course  rely  upon  the  tow 
ship  assessors,  who  make  their  returns  by  township  lines  and  not  by  the  lin 
of  a  school  district  .  The  law  it  is  true  requires  “  that  whenever  a  new  distri  j 
shall  be  formed,  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  I 
the  commissioners  thereof  to  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoo  } 
before  the  commencement  of  the.  next  succeeding  school  year,  the  number  f 
taxable  inhabitants  therein  and  also  the  number  in  the  district  or  districts  fre  j 
which  it  was  taken,  separately,  according  to  the  last  preceding  trienn:! 
enumeration  of  taxahles  made  for  school  purposes,  so  that  the  whole  nr, ml  i 
in  3ucli  new  district  and  in  that  of  those  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  beii 
added  together,  shall  neither  be  greater  nor  less  than  the  number  that  wl 
therein  before  tlie  change  was  made.”  But  the  lines  of  an  independent  schc  * 
district,  arbitrarily  curved  out  of  several  adjoining  townships,  without  natro  * 
or  artificial  marks  to  indicate  their  locality  or  extent,  are  consequently  unknot 1 
to  the  assessor,  who,  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his  proper  township,  finds 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  anything  like  accuracy  the  number  of  tax  s 
bles  in  the  new  district,  or  the  number  in  those  from  whence  it  was  taken.  * 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  Superintendent  must  either  reject  the  return  f 
the  new  district  entirely,  or  adopt  it,  and  run  the  risk  of  doing  great  injusti  i 
to  the  new  or  old  districts.  The  true  and  natural  boundaries  of  school  distric  * 
are  the  lines  of  townships,  boroughs  and  wards.  Township  and  borouj 
officers,  who  perform  many  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  school  law,  are  cc 
fined  to  the  limits  of  their  several  districts.  To  depart  from  these,  even  foi  j 
temporary  purpose,  would  create  confusion  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutirt 
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bsides  this,  it  will  be  proposed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  to  change 
le  mode  of  collecting  school  taxes,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  collector 
I  state  and  county  rates  and  levies  to  collect  school  taxes.  This  will  be  an  ad- 
itional  reason  why  a  school  district  should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  town- 
jip,  borough  or  ward.  It  is  therefore  recommended  to  repeal  all  laws  creating 
ijdependent  school  districts,  as  incompatible  with  the  harmonious  operation  of 
le  system. 

The  illiberal  and  unjust  custom  prevails  in  many  districts  of  levying  a 
|x,  and  making  report  to  the  Superintendent  in  order  to  obtain  their  share  of 
|]e  State  appropriation,  but  taking  no  further  steps  towards  collecting  the 
I*  so  levied.  This  is  so  manifestly  improper,  that  it  requires  but  a  passing 
itice ;  and  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  ope- 
tion  a  specified  "period  before  any  part  of  the  State  appropriation  shall  be 
lawn. 

Very  serious  difficulties  frequently  occur  under  the  present  mode  of  collect¬ 
or  the  school  tax.  The  law  directs  that  the  district  treasurer  shall  in  the  first 
stance  be  collector,  allowing  him  to  retain  two  per  cent,  as  his  compensation, 
le  practical  effect  of  this  in  many  cases  is,  that  the  treasurer  collects  from 
ose  only  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  leaving  to  another  officer  the  eol¬ 
ation  of  the  taxes  of  those  who  possess  less  ability  or  willingness- — thus 
aduating  his  labor  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation. 

The  law  next  provides  that  for  the  collection  of  the  unpaid  taxes,  the  treasu- 
r  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  constable  of  the  proper  ward,  borough  or 
wnship.  By  the  time  the  warrant  is  offered  to  the  constable  the  schedule 
jquently  exhibits  a  rather  unpromising  aspect,  and  that  officer  in  such  cases 
nerally  declines  giving  bond  as  the  law  requires.  Even  if  there  was  iio  doubt 
to  his  being  compelled  to  assume  the  duties  ot  collector,  the  want  of  bond 
d  security  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  the  warrant. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  altered  in  this  particular ;  and  that  the 

I  Hector  of  State  and  county  rates  and  levies,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  be 
thorized  and  required  to  collect  the  school  taxes,  with  the  same  compensation 
d  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of 
ate  and  county  taxes. 

*  There  also  seems  to  be  a  defect,  or  rather  omission,  in  the  act  of  1849,  in  not 
joviding  by  express  direction  for  securing  balances  standing  against  collectors 
i|  school  tax,  by  judgments  upon  certificates,  as  in  other  cases  of  delinquent 
Electors.  Although  the  courts  would  probably  decide  that  the  act  of  1849 
•d  not  repeal  the  provision  for  this  purpose  which  existed  under  the  law  then 
force,  and  this  Department  has  given  it  this  construction ;  still  it  would  ap- 
ar  better  to  re-enact  the  law  in  express  terms,  especially  as  there  may  be  a 
oubt  upon  the  point. 

,  The  consideration  of  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  present  law, 
qturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  remedy.  After  much  reflection 
non  the  subject,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
.tendent,  or  some  other  directory  and  revisory  power,  in  each  county,  would 
(Uviate  many  of  the  evils  complained  of.  The  proposition  has  already  been 
*ged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  highly  commended  by  those 
uho  have  corresponded  with  the  Department  upon  the  subject.  Public  atten- 
„on  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  proposed  plan  at  various  educational  meetings, 
{2ld  during  the  past  year,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  favorably  regarded  by  the 
,.3ople. 

I  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  of  this  new  feature  in 
.nr  school  system,  would  be  found  in  its  more  uniform  and  consistent  opera- 
>on.  Appointed  with  express  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  a  most 
.  appy  influence  would  be  exerted  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  opinion  be- 
,veen  the  local  superintendents  and  the  directors.  Disputes  which  may 
aturally,  perhaps,  spring  up  between  directors  and  others  connected  with  the 
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schools,  could  readily  be  adjusted  by  the  superintendent,  who,  possessing  the 
necessary  ability  and  information,  would  decide  according  to  some  uniform 
rule.  It  frequently  happens,  as  already  seen,  that  directors  of  contiguous 
districts  entertain  very  different  views  as  to  their  duties,  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  .schools,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  other  points  upon  which 
persons  may  honestly  differ  5  and  the  result  too  often  is,  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  uniformity.  A  judicious  and  well  informed  county  superintendent, 
could  at  once  reconcile  such  conflicting  views  ;  and  directors,  freed  from  mis¬ 
apprehension  or  doubt,  would  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  ir 
the  management  of  their  schools.  But  nowhere  would  a  more  salutary  influ 
ence  be  exerted  than  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  results,  usually 
attributed  to  the  common  school  system,  flow  from  the  incompetency  of  teach 
ers.  It  is  believed  that  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents,  who,  ii 
addition  to  other  necessary  duties,  should  either  personally  or  by  fitting  substi 
tutes,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  them,  examine  all  persons  applying  t 
teach,  would  go  far  towards  removing  the  evil. 

Independent  of  any  influence  which  might  operate  upon  directors  partial  t 
the  applicant  or  hostile  to  the  system,  a  county  superintendent  or  his  represer 
tative  could  examine  and  decide  impartially  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  teache 
and  thus  the  danger  of  imposing  an  incompetent  or  improper  person  upon  th 
people  would  be  avoided.  I  cannot  therefore  too  highly  recommend  this  me< 
sure  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  teachers  is  that  of  Normal  schools.  The  e: 
tablishment  of  these  for  the  tuition  and  training  of  professional  teachers,  hi 
been  advocated  and  is  still  urged  by  those  who  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  < 
common  school  education.  There  can  he  no  doubt  01  their  practical  utility  i 
removing  the  greatest  if  not  the  only  evil  of  our  system,  and  I  very  hearti! 
renew  the  recommendations  of  former  superintendents  for  their  establish  men 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Commonwealth,  at  no  distant  day,  wrill  be 
a  position  to  render  increased  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  common  scho 
system  ;  and  in  no  way  could  her  means  intended  for  this  purpose  be  more  jut 
ciously  applied  than  in  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  at  different  poin 
of  the  State  for  the  education  of  teachers.  What  teachers  want,  and  what  tJ 
system  wants  of  them,  is  a  distinct  and  independent  professional  position,  ide 
tiffed  with  the  occupation  of  teaching  both  by  interest  and  inclination.  Tt 
position  can  only  be  attained  by  proper  professional  training  and  adequa 
compensation. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  Commo 
wealth,  to  close  this  report  without  a  reference  to  some  of  the  causes  at  lei 
which  have  given  the  great  impulse  to  the  common  school  system,  manifest 
during  the  past  year.  Of  these  none  have  been  more  efficient  in  calling  pub 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  than  educational  meetings  a 
teachers’  associations  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  by  eliciting  discussic 
and  the  submission  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  the  qualifh 
tion  of  teachers,  and  the  promotion  of  education  generally.  The  disseminati 
of  sound  and  practical  intelligence,  by  means  of  papers,  documents  and  peric 
icals,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educational  progress,  have  been  of  immei 
service.  The  “Common  School  Journal,”  and  other  publications  of  simi 
character,  have  been  most  valuable  auxiliaries;  and  we  cannot  estimate  tj 
highly  the  importance  of  properly  sustaining  papers  and  periodicals  devot  i 

exclusively  to  the  cause  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  commend  our  system  of  common  schools  to  yc 
most  favorable  consideration.  With  its  acknowledged  defects,  it  is  believ  I 
to  be  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  it  should  be  our  pride,  as  it  is  unquestional 
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r  duty,  to  sustain  and  perfect  it  by  every  means  in  our  power.  The  children 
the  Commonwealth  are  public  property,  and  the  government,  as  a  faithful 
ardian,  cannot  discharge  the  trust  without  preparing  them  for  the  rights  and 
ties  of  citizenship.  The  myriads  of  children  and  youth,  who  now  throng 
r  State,  will  soon  be  the  actors  in  the  political  drama ;  and  theirs  will  be  the 
amv  of  retarding  our  march  to  greatness,  by  their  ignorance  and  vice,  or 
.j  credit  and  glory  of  maintaining  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  contributing 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  of  promoting  social  order  and  happiness, 


their  virtue  and  intelligence. 


C.  A.  BLACK, 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg ,  January  4,  1854.  \ 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


DISTRICT  TABLE. 


Aggregate  of  Districts ,  Schools ,  Teachers  and  Scholars,  for  the  school  year 

ending  June  1st,  1853. 


COUNTIES. 

Whole  number  of  districts . 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS 

. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools  . . 

Number  yet  required . 

Av.  No.  ot  months  taught. . 

No.  of  male  teachers . 

No.  of  female  teachers . 

► 

Average  salaries  of  males 
ner  month . 

► 

d 

CD 

I-. 

B 

c 

3 

r-f- 

IT* 

Average  salaries  of  females 

No.  of  male  scholars . 

No.  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German. . . 

Av.  JNo.  ol  scholars  in  each 
school . . . . . 

*7 

3 

T> 

3 

2> 

3 

3* 

Adams . 

22 

125 

8 

5 

113 

39 

$17  44 

$10  07 

3,678 

2, 989 

43 

t 

Allegheny . 

5-) 

358 

18 

7 

251 

170 

32  03 

18 

17 

12,304 

10; 992 

49 

78 

i 

Armstrong . 

22 

169 

17 

4 

158 

18 

19  39 

11 

41 

4, 465 

3,774 

52 

50 

i 

Beaver . 

26 

137 

2 

5 

126 

62 

20  37 

10 

53 

4, 157 

3,432 

157 

43 

t 

Bedford . 

18 

163 

6 

3 

166 

1 

16  10 

20  00 

3,771 

2,874 

24 

30 

i 

Berks . 

51 

342 

24 

5 

307 

68 

21  18 

11 

91 

li, on 

8,872 

2,796 

36 

t 

Blair . 

16 

102 

8 

5 

90 

9 

22  59 

20  00 

2,930 

2, 303 

53 

i 

Bradford . 

88 

344 

16 

3 

188 

300 

15  20 

6 

85 

7,090 

6, 373 

94 

41 

i 

Bucks . 

33 

213 

22 

8 

162 

79 

21  57 

17 

92 

7,271 

5,712 

505 

41 

/ 

* 

Butler . 

27 

173 

11 

5 

152 

70 

17  20 

9  68 

4,839 

4,182 

47 

52 

i 

Cambria . 

17 

110 

13 

4 

98 

13 

21  37 

15  06 

2, 505 

2, 06b 

34 

36 

Carbon . 

13 

61 

9 

5 

39 

21 

24  94 

14 

90 

1,712 

1,292 

258 

40 

I 

Centre . 

23 

135 

10 

4 

121 

16 

21  72 

16 

18 

3,812 

3,131 

43 

41 

J 

t 

Chester . 

56 

244 

15 

196 

128 

2 

2  28 

17  29 

7,879 

6, 699 

37 

( 

Clarion . 

23 

143 

11 

3 

123 

39 

18  00 

9  52 

3,695 

3,061 

25 

44 

i 

Clearfield . 

24 

85 

20 

5 

61 

18 

19  85 

11 

84 

2, 506 

1,757 

56 

36 

< 

Clinton . 

22 

73 

4 

4 

61 

17 

19  60 

13 

65 

1,565 

1,307 

31 

38 

Columbia . 

21 

140 

9 

4 

114 

63 

17  67 

10  88 

3,692 

2,875 

71 

38 

Crawford . 

40 

316 

14 

5 

177 

263 

15  73 

6  89 

6,555 

5,763 

35 

36 

Cumberland .... 

22 

160 

9 

6 

133 

23 

19  73 

15 

91 

4,944 

4, 200 

46 

Dauphin . . 

25 

157 

6 

5 

152 

17 

21  47 

15 

11 

4,546 

3,832 

60 

48 

Delaware . 

23 

71 

f- 

i 

8 

63 

19 

20  47 

19 

15 

2,594 

2,004 

40 

( 

Elk . 

9 

21 

9 

5 

Q 

t/ 

16 

21  7  ft 

10  80 

410 

407 

20 

34 

l 

i 

Erie . 

27 

286 

11 

7 

166 

253 

19  10 

7 

23 

6,445 

5,813 

44 

4 

< 

Fayette  . . 

28 

185 

8 

4 

165 

29 

19  65 

13 

53 

4,987 

4,026 

41 

l 

Forest . 

Franklin . 

16 

181 

12 

5 

169 

14 

18  25 

13 

44 

5,744 

4,395 

57 

44 

A 

Fulton . 

11 

50 

2 

3 

47 

3 

16  22 

13 

00 

1,020 

767 

16 

34 

i 

Greene . 

18 

129 

11 

4 

121 

13 

17  58 

10 

72 

2,792 

1,993 

35 

l 

Huntingdon  .... 

26 

139 

18 

4 

133 

16 

20 

13 

30 

3,570 

2^471 

4 

40 

1 

Indiana . 

26 

186 

8 

4 

141 

29 

18  22 

10 

47 

3,356 

2,197 

49 

i 

i 

Jefferson . 

21 

83 

11 

4 

65 

42 

18  50 

9 

04 

1,848 

1,677 

31 

41 

t 

Juniata . 

11 

91 

5 

4 

83 

22 

17  67 

10 

46 

2,  393 

1,857 

13 

32 

( 

Lancaster . 

46 

322 

23 

6 

297 

79 

21  23 

15 

03 

11,572 

8,841 

556 

46 

i 

Lawrence . 

15 

127 

5 

6 

104 

102 

20  14 

u 

t 

10 

3,016 

2,316 

20 

54 

4 

t 

Lebanon.* 

13 

148 

9 

5 

140 

11 

19  lfi 

14 

37 

4,459 

3,481 

490 

45 

4 

Lehigh . 

17 

122 

3 

5 

120 

2 

19  73 

20 

oo 

4,021 

2,980 

2,086 

52 

i 

Luzerne . 

47 

250 

30 

6 

164 

178 

19  74 

9 

19 

6, 567 

6,186 

76 

44 

l 

Lycoming . 

35 

154 

13 

4 

130 

60 

18  03 

11 

61 

3,759 

3,360 

168 

43 

A 

M’Kean . 

12 

62 

9 

6 

22 

54 

16  87 

8 

49 

1,277 

1,129 

5 

25 

i 

Mercer . 

33 

179 

25 

6 

158 

192 

17  35 

8 

43 

6, 195 

5, 363 

163 

48 

4 

( 

Mifflin . 

13 

78 

5 

6 

67 

23 

20  91 

13 

24 

2,314 

1,773 

191 

4( 

i 

Monroe . 

15 

85 

4 

4 

79 

11 

17  0( 

10 

30 

1,972 

1,482 

40 

42 

* 

Montgomery .... 

36 

186 

9 

6 

161 

39 

23  31 

18 

03 

7,651 

6,191 

666 

43 

4 

Montour . 

10 

45 

15 

5 

36 

24 

20  84 

12 

40 

1,326 

992 

40 

c  1 

i 
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y — 

Whole  number  of  districts . 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS 

• 

! 

SCHOLARS. 

COUNTIES. 

Whole  number  of  schools  . . 

Number  yet  required . 

> 

< 

• 

!z 

• 

s 

r+ 

• 

• 

No.  of  male  teachers . 

j  No.  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males 

nor  month  . . 

h 

Average  salaries  of  females 

nor  month . 

No.  of  male  scholars . 

No.  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German.. . 

Av.  No.  of  scholars  in  each 
school . 

- 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar 

nor  month . 

brthampton  . . . 

19 

166 

t 

6 

158 

11 

$20  84 

$10  75 

5,416 

4,083 

943 

52 

41 

orthumberland 

19 

85 

1 

5 

77 

11 

20  05 

13  05 

2,510 

2, 102 

105 

67 

40 

»rrv 

25 

108 

6 

4 

105 

8 

18  50 

11  40 

3,313 

2,671 

45 

47 

siij' . 

ke . 

11 

48 

4 

6 

23 

30 

15  22 

8  28 

732 

690 

28 

43 

jtter . 

23 

64 

14 

6 

28 

65 

15  58 

7  01 

1,163 

1,067 

«••••• 

29 

39 

ihuvlkill . 

48 

139 

18 

6 

106 

38 

28  92 

15  94 

5.173 

4. 425 

336i 

61 

43 

>merset . 

23 

162 

5 

4 

163 

9 

16  64 

11  75 

3.990 

3,08:- 

74 

36 

48 

lllivan . 

9 

4( 

4 

4 

17 

23 

16  08 

7  83 

74. 

68( 

38 

41 

lsquehanna  . . . 

29 

252 

14 

7 

132 

208 

14  37 

6  20 

4,880 

4, 461 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

32 

31 

oga . 

29 

183 

U 

5 

90 

149 

15  28 

7  40 

4,242 

3, 959 

25 

47 

31 

Dion  . . 

19 

160 

i 

4 

153 

14 

19  23 

11  48 

4,647 

3,685 

436 

49 

34 

20 

161 

10 

4 

106 

83 

16  50 

7  40 

2,787 

2, 431 

33 

37 

29 

131 

21 

6 

60 

116 

1 

7  61 

7  58 

2,227 

1,735 

32 

41 

ashington  . . . . 

33 

230 

0 

«. 

6 

195 

107 

19  94 

13  59 

5.335 

4, 46: 

41 

41 

ayne . 

24 

112 

12 

7 

62 

90 

16  99 

7  68 

2,478 

2,103 

35 

37 

estmoreland . . 

36 

244 

7 

5 

232 

22 

20  11 

13  37 

7,482 

6, 96' 

3 

50 

31 

yoming . 

15 

61 

3 

6 

43 

54 

15  70 

7  40 

1,287 

1,204 

83 

39 

34 

»rk . 

34 

217 

1C 

5 

223 

37 

19  17 

13  09j 

7,669 

5,  99? 

177 

43 

41 

1  • 

1531 

9507 

671 

5 

7590 

364oJ$19  25 

$12  03 

260,269 

214,281 

11,121 

42 

43 

4 

m 

$ 

i 


s 

5 
* 

•) 

3 

1 

6 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
44 
4! 
41 
3» 


/ 
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DISTRICT  TABLE. 


•Aggregate  of  Revenue  and  Expenditures ,  fyc.^for  the  school  year  ending  Jitm 

Is/,  1853. 


COUNTIES. 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  of  tax  levied . 

I  — 

1 

Received  from  State  appro- 
miations . 

From  collector  of  school  tax. 

Cost  of  Instruction ........ 

Fuel  and  contingencies . 

n 

; 

i 

0 

Si 

1 

Cost  of  school  houses— pur¬ 
chasing,  building,  renting, 
rfinnirino1.  . . 

Adams . 

$10,898  4f 

$2,073  51 

$8,206  0! 

$10,063  8, 

$977  87 

$963  21 

Allegheny  . . 

123,084 

12, 

023  91 

166,295  Of 

67,679  51 

7,939  6: 

48, 396  5 

Armstrong . . 

13,821  3* 

088  81 

12,267  (8 

10,  144  5< 

1,291  56 

4 

,758  4 

Beaver . 

12,790  0! 

‘A 

194  2: 

10,481  66 

10.030  08 

892  1: 

1 

,679  5 

Bedford . 

8,915  3> 

L 

603  11 

6,637  6'. 

6,167  4i 

316  96 

1 

,180  9 

Beiks . 

55,350  7; 

585  11 

50,865  47 

33,113  16 

5,737  74 

23,227  0 

Blair . 

12,353  81 

1,609  7» 

9,6’2  71 

1<  i,686  61 

872  8l 

2,721  6 

Bradford .... 

14,402  2 

3, 

457  6i 

9,658  0.' 

13,214  76 

1,689  31 

1 

,275  1 

Bucks . 

37,093  2i 

5, 

684  3! 

36,241  8i 

81,817  0< 

3,560  8: 

6,940  0 

Butler . 

12,998  49 

3, 

276  01 

20,935  06 

4,453  7( 

1,863  8>; 

4,781  8 

Cambria  .... 

10,801  K 

1, 

288  0< 

8,540  37 

8, 150  68 

901  78 

1 

,615  9 

Carbon . 

8,555  18 

h 

145  5- 

6,979  21 

7,345  14 

676  2« 

1,480  4 

Centre . 

14,390  4T 

1, 

879  71 

9.673  0 

9.730  27 

951  9: 

1,887  4 

Chester . 

41,131  81 

5, 

282  01 

41,931  0, 

85, 7u7  31 

4,285  81 

7,144  8 

Clarion . 

9,263  07 

2,605  07 

7,9  42  01 

8,365  98 

781  5i 

2,207  3 

Clearfield. . . . 

5,826  2> 

729  88 

4,702  46 

3, 898  0( 

845  02 

588  2 

Clinton . 

6,474  81 

760  37 

3,849  87 

4 , 6*26  0< 

242  88 

896  5 

Columbia  . . . 

10,213  6 

1, 

744  51 

8,083  1 

7,968  87 

927  51 

1,474  3 

Crawtord. . . . 

13,188  11 

3,150  8* 

11,950  77 

14,296  2. 

1,475  8> 

1,687  3 

Cumberland. 

22,88  4  4- 

2, 

793  68 

13,568  48 

19,697  44 

1,282  98 

4,267  4 

Dauphin  .... 

21,565  8 

<> 

651  1 

19,595  61 

15,510  52 

1,911  16 

11,177  4 

Delaware. . . . 

18,035  9( 

1, 

9.0  l; 

16,664.  01 

14,306  8t 

1,515  18 

3,117  4 

Elk . 

1,822  41 

317  31 

1 , 298  86 

1,335  75 

262  51 

560  0 

Erie . . . 

14,177  4: 

n 

^5 

894  32 

11,881  45 

14,996  86 

2,364  78 

1,943  5 

Fayette . 

19,802  30 

2,810  66 

10,074  14 

13,368  95 

720  24 

2,952  £ 

Forest . 

Franklin  . . . . 

18,862  64 

n 

355  7- 

16,442  0: 

13,022  95 

1,526  97 

3,533  C 

Fulton . 

2,323  26 

548  42 

1,954  2 

1,780  91 

60  1: 

290  £ 

Greene . 

9,393  57 

h 

415  05 

7,061  24 

5, 1 05  36 

5 17  22. 

28  J  t 

Huntingdon.. 

13,659  5< 

2 

759  6< 

11,930  6 

10,980  47 

924  1 

1,830  8 

Indiana . 

11,359  9l 

h 

591  24 

6,029  bi 

6,982  07 

876  65 

1,687  4 

Jefferson  .. . . 

7,979  51 

976  6i 

3,870  0: 

4,921  12 

416  18 

858  2 

Juniata . 

6.656  24 

l 

074  57 

3,793  11 

5,202  5< 

403  4 

1,486  2 

Lancaster... . 

57,826  48 

9 

024  16 

48,829  6< 

25,882  86 

5,709  1 

19,001  i 

Lawrence... . 

9,929  41- 

1, 

746  85 

6,385  66 

8,228  67 

968  9< 

2,205  t 

Lebanon  . . . . 

17,535  21 

2. 

348  81 

13.593  85 

11,516  05 

1,587  48 

5,067  4 

Lehigh . 

10,785  9 

2,333  61 

7,631  7; 

9,279  36 

1,374  17 

4,288  2 

Luzerne. . . . . 

15,451  17 

3 

505  by 

11,592  31 

14,493  07 

2,126  02 

3.808  7 

Lycoming. . . 

11,274  41 

1. 

959  4< 

8,681  4. 

10,187  71 

1,8  >2  7: 

1,702  ( 

M’Kean . 

4,902  99 

470  51" 

3,900  5» 

3,863  88 

206  4'/ 

1,290  ' 

Mercer . 

13,841  91 

2,805  3; 

10,939  41 

10,691  39 

1.165  7i 

2,046  £ 

Mifflin . 

11,011  91 

1,119  3^ 

8,350  0t 

8,918  37 

796  5 

1,687  4 

Monroe . 

4,317  64 

975  5’ 

2,819  61 

5,051  88 

50  0.- 

507  l 

Montgomery. 

43,305  16 

4,629  43 

37,843  63 

31, 107  04 

4,409  72 

7, 260  i 

Montour  . . . . 

5; 656  8b 

7»>?  *>9 

4  «t« 

2,561  2t 

3,575  97 

386  51 

3,286  ( 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT  TABLE— Continued. 
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OUNTIES 


RECEIPTS. 
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o 
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5-4 

© 

< 

o 
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W 

►C  © 

S  © 

n.  < 

o  © 
C  P* 

o 


C/3 

«"•* 

P 

© 

P 

•-s 

O 


'orthamptor.i 
orthnmb’d . 

erry . . 

ike . 

otter . 

chtiylkill. . . 
emersfct. . . . 

uilivan . 

usquehanna 

ioga . 

Inion . * 

renango .. . . 

W  arren . 

Washington.. 

Wayne . 

Westmorel’d 
Wyoming  . . . 
fork . 


$14,919  9^ 
9,179  29 
9,394  49 

I, 865  1] 
5,552  64 

38,707  40 
10,381  25 
1,955  10 
8,533  13 

II, 649  20 
11,046  0: 

7,743  79 
5,730  4t 
27,635  2< 
6,147  36 
25,370  61 
1,993  61 
24,695  01 


$2,938  37 
1,163  26 
1,576  08 
472  52 
489  79 
3,910  96 
1,893  73 
320  75 
2,349  41 
1,924  69 
2,483  90 
1,518  42 
1,351  50 
3,616  98 
1,200  90 
4,442  62 
654  27 
4,460  05 


$1,021,331  34 
vity  and  county  of  Phila... . 


153,082  97 
31,307  30 


$184,390  27 


EXPENDITURES. 

From  collector  of  school  tax. 

Cost  of  Instruction  .••••<•• 

Fuel  and  contingencies . 

X 

5 

(■ 

► 

cr 

N# 

s 

1 

t 

Cost  of  school  houses — pur¬ 
chasing,  building,  renting, 

n(T  Sj  f*  . 

$12,973  17 

$7,991  62 

$1,334  6f 

$1,296  36 

7,918  93 

6,626  06 

724  63 

2,503  94 

6,843  31 

•  7,886  09 

1,811  14 

1,068  76 

2,175  72 

2,316  28 

13-5  97 

534  06 

2,869  97 

3,233  38 

211  4< 

865  82 

29,448  70 

20,26-5  40 

3,212  57 

j 

3,879  36 

9,162  94 

8,008  32 

661  65' 

1,771  29 

1,044  69 

1,528  77 

240  9< 

266  85 

7,304  57 

11,077  06 

734  17 

1 , 9o 9  67 

8,326  62 

7,694  33 

401  24 

2,878  52 

10,260  99 

8,992  3-5 

817  79 

856  99 

5,674  7u 

5,688  16 

764  18 

! 

1,079  63 

4,159  67 

0,480  88 

432  2C 

1,956  69 

22,791  H 

20,479  21 

2,813  44 

4,988  10 

4,143  25 

6,491  07 

683  n 

jj 

1,744  85 

19,310  H 

21,939  81 

2,653  2c 

7,117  69 

1,38-5  2c 

3,055  2> 

266  0( 

) 

102  60 

22,485  5fc 

5  14,392  4^ 

2,093  25 

) 

9,691  81 

$747,195  2; 

5  $731,743  V 

$84, 158  7( 

>$147,516  73 

Note.— About  one  hundred  districts  have  reported  since  the  foregoing  table  was  ccm^ 
piled. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1835, 


n  REPORT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


No.  of  taxablesas  returned  by 
trie  county  commissioners, 
1842,  4848,  and  1850. ...... 

398, 182 

- 

460, 782 

499, 395 

645,164 

Expense  for  instruction,  fuel, 
and  contingencies . 

$193,972  90 

493,071  39 

560,450  69 

579,162  78 

580,262  63 

524,348  66 

489,872  58 

484,454  12 

470,228  36 

375,982  22 

486,475  74 

487,201  51 

505,505  97 

562,930  85 

609,377  45 

786,805  35 

823,468  86 

815,901  94 

Expense  tor  school  houses. . . . 

$111,803  01 

202,230  52 

149,132  23 

161,384  06 

161,384  06 

123.004  19 

119,006  74 

92,749  01 

75,918  94 

77,173  28 

60,960  67 

60,410  82 

96,539  47 

146,144  14 

253,741  06 

276,541  65 

293,450  39 

147,516  73 

* 

Tax  levied. 

$207,105  37 

231,552  36 

385,788  00 

382,527  89 

395,918  00 

397,952  01 

398,766  40 

419,807  61 

391,340  68 

370,744  15 

406,740  42 

436,727  80 

501,681  17 

583,187  43 

768,422  07 

914,376  96 

982,196  22 

104,337  84 

State  appropriations  paid . 

Unknown. 
$98,670  5 
463,749  55 
323,794  92 
276,826  92 
264,536  66 
249,400  84 
250,065  00 
272,720  00 
264,520  00 
192,813  44 
186,417  86 
187,269  50 
193,035  75 
182,883  55 

186,763  24 

193,004  80 

190,266  17 

184,390  27 

Average  cost  of  teaching  each 
scholar  per  month . 

HIM  H|Nh|Mh|MH|M  h!Mh|M  rtf'* 

(M©r-a5CDS)©NHUOiOCO©©M't  —  COO> 
rHO(NCOCO«N!NNH?IC'ifIMT7<'51MtN(N 

•—<  r— t  f— 1  i-^  r— <  r-I  i-H  r— 1  r— 1  i  I— 1  H  H  rl  H  ?— I  —I  r— I 

& 

Average  No.  in  each  school.. . 

H[««J-frHMHiM  HjM  HIM 

Whole  number  of  scholars.. . . 

tH  <Q  c©  C©  0©  Cj  kO  <M  OO  ©  N  1C  ©  ^  «  x  © 

tp  Q  i-O  M - 

I©  ©  CO  l-  G  05  ®  C  l-  TJ1  T)1  X'  ffi  ©  r-  CO  ©  iC 

r  r\  ^  f\  »-  c\  r  r  r  * 

(N35N*fr-HNrpX00t^O^c:i.0^MOrH 

C©  I©  00  l—  00  JO  CM  00  CC’  00  ©I  <M  C©  CO  GO  ©1  *©>  3Q 
HHHrHHlNOKNINXCOWMWTjlTjlTrTt* 

Average  salaries  of  female 
teachers  per  month . 

him  H)* 

©  Oj  ©  «  M  lO  ©  ©  H  ffl  Ol  ©  (C  OI  O  rT  ©  CO 
©  f.'W  ©©TTHOi(^0>(N©MM©^0 

HnHfl  ©1  <  r—  i— tOOaSO©©©©!-*©* 

r—  hH  r-l  r— 1  «— <  r— 1  rH  hi  r- 1  r— 1  M  hh  pH  p— i  rH  rH 

m 

Average  salaries  of  male  teach¬ 
ers  per  month . 

Hi'*  h|MH|M  HjM  h|M 

rs  ©  *©  cr.  ©5  oo  H  so  t-  os  c©  t~-  i—  O  as  i©  '-O 

CO  00  CO  CO  CO  ©  l©  1©  G©  r*i  CO  l-  CO  ©1  rH  1—  <M 

©  X’  X  ©  ©  ®  00  t>.  ©  ©  ©  ©  N  N  N  ©  X  © 

r-  rHr— 'i— IrHrHs— IrHr—ir—  r- srHi— Is—  r—rH.— <r-i 

CA 

1 

Whole  number  of  teachers. . . . 

Ztj  -r  . —  tt  ©  ©  ®  PT1  tp  ©  Jt/  rfi  ®  w  I"*  O0  W  © 

0©TflW©©»©0:XM©N©iOO'n-M 

X  CC  X  i  ©  ©  C  T  ©  ©  ©  PP  ©  ©  ©  ®  Oi  N  d 

CO,'tO,t,,^cpNNis*XXlGOOOO'~M^ 

rH  rH  rH  rH  i-H 

Time  schools  were  open. ..... 

'O  H|C»  h|M  H|M 

MMO®XKh©Tt'i.OOHfIit©HNOC 

44  r-t  hhO  IMC-HM  OO 

O  u  U  V#  •*  «« 

CO  H*  CD  iO  »C  *0  to  O  to  IO  rH  ryi  1,0  »0  tO  S-O 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

ci  *ti  o'-  ©  m  ci  ©j  ©  ©  «  o  ©  o  >o  t-  ©  c©  as  t— 

©  ®  x  m  i-  -  o  ©  ©  ©  qi  -*■  x  -  -  a.  c.' 

N  CO  O  03  H  H  H  H  H  ffi  ©  ©  M  X  Cl  ©  CJ  ©  © 

r>  a  r>  r\  »\rN  ri  ^  <">  * 

M^MMMCXaoai'.NI-XXffiO© 

No.  of  districts  reported. .... 

.A,  .©  TP  -JO  CO  S'©  H  1 —  «.f.  O  < — '  *T  J.  As  c 
>©  1—  CO  C  l  M  m  X  ©  ©  Tf  ©  ©  TT  1-  05 
moaasxMXJXxnoscOH 

^  rv  «\ 

i-H  r— i  rH  | 

No.  of  districts  paid . 

M  ©  C  1-  l-  ©  ©  u5  ©  x  ffi  Tt  o;  X®  ©M  © 

O  CO  ©-I  ©  ©  X  O  -  us  ©  N  i-  l.  t(i'  ®  ^ 

©N»©MM®©ffiOOOs-  ©1  (N  M  CO  V 

No.  of  districts  accepting.... 

©©©-©0(N©©OSMH©0 

cOrHOSOl-t-OO-cfOOr-cOOC© 

©  h  l'  X  X  X  ©  3.  ff.  ©  O  O  "  M 

r\  r\  srs  r\ 

I— *  rH  rH  r— ^ 

Whole  number  of  districts.. . . 

M-.  -  X  O  ©  W  ©  fl  ©  ©  ©  O  V  N  ©  X  I- 

OXOW©©(--Ml'X!NTfl«TpX©ffiCsr 
OSOSOOOOOi— —  i— i  f-NWMMMOJV© 

r— i  rH  rH  rH  rn  i-h  h  rH  rH  rH  rH  r—4  r-H  rH  rH  rH  r* 

Year. 
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